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EDITORIAL  CHAT. 


The  introduction  of  a  bill  into  the  na- 
tional congress  by  Representative 
Tawney  asking  for  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000  to  be  devoted  to  an  exhibit  of 
Agricultural  College  and  Experiment 
Station  work  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  is  of  much  interest  to  agri- 
cultural educators  throughout  the  coun- 
try. This  bill  is  the  result  of  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  committee  in  charge 
of  this  work  at  its  last  meeting,  when 
it  was  decided  to'  ask  congress  for  the 
necessary  amount  of  money  to  properly 
conduct  such  an  exhibit.  It  is  proposed 
that  this  exhibit  shall  be  entirely  one 
illustrative  of  methods  and  of  important 
features  of  work  and  that  it  shall  deal 
only  in  small  part  with  products.  It  is 
a  feature  distinctly  new  and  one  which 
will  be  of  great  value  if  properly  carried 
out.  It  is  earnestly  hoped,  therefore,  that 
congress  will  see  fit  to  pass  the  meas- 
ure. The  proper  congressional  commit- 
tee has  authorized  a  favorable  report  on 
the  bill,  which  will  be  incorporated  as 
one  of  the  appropriation  items  in  the 
sundry  civil  service  appropriation  bill 
before  the  latter  reaches  the  house.  It 
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is  believed  that  the  bill  will  pass,  as  the 
project  has  met  with  decided  favor 
among  congressmen.  No  definite  plan 
for  the  exhibit  has  as  yet  been  made, 
for  obvious  reasons,  but  the  committee 
has  considered  the  matter  in  sufficient 
detail  to  be  able  to  get  out  a  working 
plan  in  a  short  time  if  the  appropria- 
toin  is  granted.  If  this  exhibit  can  be 
made  a  success  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  basis  for  future  work  of  this  nature 
and  cannot  but  result  in  a  vast  amount 
of  good  to  these  institutions. 

It  will  be  a  feature  strikingly  new  and 
original  and  one  entirely  in  accord  with 
the  advanced  methods  employed  by 
our  present  day  colleges  and  stations. 


The  introduction  of  agriculture  into 
our  secondary  schools  is  a  subject  that 
is  at  present  attracting  wide  attention 
among  educators,  and  several  states  have 
schools  in  which  the  plan  is  being  tried. 
The  plan  appears  perfectly  feasible  and 
there  is  an  undoubted  demand  for  this 
kind  of  work.  The  University  is  in  re- 
ceipt of  5000  copies  of  Circular  49  of 
the  Office  oi  Experiment  Stations  on 
''Secondary  Courses  in  Agriculture," 
which  will  be  mailed  to  all  prominent 
educators  throughout  the  state.  The  c"r- 
cular  is  an  extract  from  the  seventh  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  methods  of 
teaching  agriculture  and  gives  in  con- 
cise form  the  present  views  and  condi- 
tions existing  regarding  this  phase  of 
agricultural  education.  An  extract  from 
this  report  is  given  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

This  plan  of  secondary  agricultural 
education  promises  much,  and  unless  in- 
dications are  very  deceiving,  it  is  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
means  of  getting  proper  agricultural 
training  tO'  the  farmer.  Our  colleges  are 
doing  a  great  work,  but  they  are  not 
reaching  far  enough^  and  some  plan  to 


come  more  closely  in  touch  with  the 
farmer  is  needed.  Correspondence 
courses  do  this  in  a  rather  unsatisfactory 
way,  but  the  introduction  of  such  in- 
struction into  secondary  and  rural 
schools  would  be  much  more  effective. 
Not  so  effective  as  the  correspondence 
work  in  reaching  the  older  class  of  farm- 
ers probably,  but  the  young  men  and 
women,  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  at- 
tending our  schools  and  who  are  the 
ones  in  which  we  should  be  inter- 
ested, are  the  ones  which  will  be  bene- 
fited most.  The  time  is  rapidly  ripening 
for  such  methods  to  be  put  into  practice, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  our  own  state  will 
not  be  slow  in  seeing  her  opportunities 
and  duties  in  this  line  of  work. 


The  following  letter  received  recently 
is  of  interest : 
Gentlemen : 

I  have  just  read  your  editorial  on  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  Agricultural 
Students'  Union,  and  was  especially  in- 
terested in  what  you  had  to  say  regard- 
ing the  proposed  organization  of  a 
course  .of  instruction  in  agriculture  by 
correspondence.  I  sincerely  hope  those 
at  the  head  of  this  movement  will  be 
enabled  tO'  carry  it  through,  for  I  feel- 
that  there  are  many  young-  men  who 
are  situated  as  I  myself  am,  desirous  of 
getting  an  agricultural  education,  and 
who,  owing  to  circumstances,  cannot  at- 
tend the  University.  If  you  can  spare 
the  space  in  your  magazine,  I  hope  you 
will  continue  tO'  agitate  this  subject  un- 
til some  definite  steps  are  taken  in  the 
organization  of  this  correspondence 
course." 

The  importance  of  this  letter  lies  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  evidently  a  demand 
for  a  more  direct  method  of  reaching  the 
farmer  than  that  in  which  the  college  !s 
at  present  engaged.  It  was  this  belief 
that  there  was  a  demand  for  this  sort  of 
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thing  that  prompted  the  instigation  of 
the  plan  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Student  Union.  The  College  of  Agri- 
culture is  at  present  doing  all  that  it  can 
under  existing  circumstances,  and  the 
plans  which  it  is  working  out  will,  in 
time,  be  productive  of  a  vast  amount  of 
good,  but  time  is  the  most  important 
element  in  this  steady  and  soundly  root- 
ed development.  Meantime  something 
ought  to  be  donfe  of  direct  benefit  to  the 
farmers  and  it  is  believed  that  the  x\gri- 
cultural  Students'  Union  can  legitimate- 
ly take  hold  of  this  work.  Professor 
Vivian  is  chairman  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  devise  a  plan  for  this  work 
and  he  should  be  glad  to  receive  com- 
munications from  all  old  students  or 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  move- 
ment with  opinions  as  to  its  desirability 
and  suggestions  which  may  be  consid- 
ered in  the  final  report.  As  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  the  University  of 
Minnesota  is  taking  up  work  similar  to 
this  through  its  college  publication,  and 
although  this  same  plan  mav  not  be  de- 
sirable here,  there  is  evidently  a  field 
for  good  work  along  this  line  in  our 
own  state. 


Mention  was  omitted  in  our  last  is- 
sue of  the  appointment  of  C.  G.  Wil- 
liams as  agriculturist  of  the  Experiment 
Station  to  take  the  place  of  the  late  J. 
Fremont  Hickman.  Mr.  AVilliams  is 
widely  known  throughout  the  state  as 
an  institute  lecturer  and  as  a  practical 
farmer  and  is  admirably  fitted  for  the 
important  work  to  which  he  has  been 
called.  A  recent  change  in  the  duties 
of  the  agriculturist  made  by  the  Board 
of  Control  of  the  Station  is  effected  by 
the  division  of  the  work  whereby  the 
work  in  animal  industry  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  agriculturist,  this  line 
of  work  being  conducted  by  another 
man.    This  gives  the  agriculturist  much 


more  time  than  formerly  and  will  un- 
doubtedly bring  about  a  much  greater 
efficiency  in  his  work  than  would  other- 
wise be  possible.  No  one  has  as  yet 
been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
work  in  animal  industry. 

We  extend  to  the  new  agriculturist 
our  best  wishes  for  success  in  his  work 
and  trust  that  he  will  bear  toward  the 
University  the  same  friendly  relations 
as  did  his  predecessor. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  A.  B.  C.  of 
Cheese  Making,  which  is  a  short  manual 
for  farm  cheese  makers  by  J.  H.  Monrad, 
of  Winnetka,  111.  The  edition  is  con- 
cisely written  and  well  illustrated,  and 
from  the  fact  that  this  is  the  fourth  edi- 
tion, it  oppears  to  have  filled  a  need  in 
dairy  literature. 

A  Farmers*  Literary  Club. 

The  Farm  Students'  Review  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  has  recently 
undertaken  the  work  of  inducing  the 
agriculturists  of  the  state  to  organize 
reading  circles  to  be  conducted  similar- 
ly to  the  Chautauqua  Reading  Circles, 
which  in  recent  years  have  been  such  an 
important  factor  in  inspiring  people,  to 
whom  higher  institutions  of  education 
have  not  been  accessible.  This  month- 
ly publication  is  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Minne- 
sota School  of  Agriculture,  and  its  con- 
tributors are  almost  entirely  students, 
graduates  and  professors  of  that  institu- 
tion. 

The  plan  of  this  course  can  best  be 
seen  by  quoting  from  Review,  the  steps 
leading  up  to  its  first  lesson.  The  De- 
cember issue  contained  the  following: 

''For  over  a  year  the  Farm  Students* 
Review  board  has  had  under  considera- 
tion the  proposition  of  starting  a  farm- 
ers' reading  course  similar  to  the  Chau- 
tauqua Reading  Circles.    The  idea  is  to 
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have  a  competent  authorized  board  se- 
lect a  regular  course  of  study  consisting 
of  say,  three  years'  work  of  six  months 
each.  Each  year's  work  to  consist  of 
three  or  four  subjects  especially  pertain- 
ing to  agriculture,  and  the  Farm  Stu- 
dents' Review  to  be  used  as  a  sort  of  a 
Chautauqua  magazine  to  communicate 
between  the  teacher  and  pupiL  Those  . 
in  the  country  desiring  to  form  such  cir- 
cles to  consist  of  from  six  tO'  ten  mem- 
bers would  meet,  duly  organize,  send 
their  names  in  to  the  main  office,  pur- 
chase the  books  for  the  year's  work  and 
begin  the  lessons  as  assigned  and  taught 
through  the  Farm  Students'  Review. 
The  great  idea  as  is  found  in  the  Chau- 
tauqua work  is  to  provide  a  systematic 
course,  as  well  as  a  systematic  method 
of  reading. 

"The  Review  will  be  greatly  pleased 
to  hear  from  anyone  who  is  interested 
in  the  establishment  of  such  a  course  of 
agricultural  home  study  throughout  the 
state  of  Minnesota." 

The  January  issue  stated  that  the  offer 
had  been  accepted  by  many  and  stated 
that  "the  movement  is  progressing  nice- 
ly and  the  board,  which  is  charged  with 
the  preparation  of  a  course  of  study  is 
nearly  completed.  The  idea  is  a  broad 
one  and  we  shall  move  cautiously  so  as 
to  make  but  few  mistakes.  It  will  take 
time  to  arrange  the  best  suitable  course 
and  find  books  that  best  treat  the  sub- 
jects. We  shall  therefore  not  be  able 
to  give  a  full  outline  of  the  courses  to 
be  pursued  until  months  later.  Every- 
thing will  be  ready  for  the  regular  course 
early  in  the  summer,  and  we  hope  to 
have  at  least  fifty  clubs  formed  and 
working  by  October,  1903.  In  the 
meantime,  to  meet  the  demands  already 
made  upon  us,  we  shall  take  up  a  short 
course  beginning  February  1  and  con- 
tinuing until  May  30,  embracing  sixteen 
complete  lessons. 


"Professor  Samuel  B.  Green  will  teach 
a  class  in  vegetable  gardening  and  Pro- 
fessor Harry  Snyder  will  teach  a  class 
in  soils  and  fertilizers.  If  you  are  in- 
terested, join  the  classes  by  forming  a 
club  of  five  or  more  members,  and  be- 
gin studying  with  the  first  lesson.  Of 
course  individuals  can  do  good  work 
alone,  but  the  best  results  are  obtained 
where  a  club  is  organized  and  the  in- 
dividuals meet  once  a  week  at  the  differ- 
ent homes.  The  lessons  require  one 
hour's  reading  a  'day,  this  to  be  done 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  before  the 
club  meets.  The  directions  and  explan- 
ations given  by  the  instructors  through 
The  Review  are  of  the  greatest  help  and 
should  be  thoroughly  noted.  In  order 
to  take  up  the  work,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  purchase  the  text-books  used  and 
to  subscribe  for  The  Farm  Students'  Re- 
view, which  make  up  the  total  cost." 

The  first  lessons  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number,  as  promised.  Professors 
Snyder  and  Green  offered  several  valua- 
ble suggestions  for  obtaining  the  great- 
est possible  results  out  of  a  course  of 
home  study  such  as  this.  They  are 
carrying  on  this  work  by  making  as- 
signments in  the  text-books,  and  sup- 
plementing the  text  by  clearing  up  diffi- 
cult points.  The  students  are  strongly 
urged  at  every  opportunity  to  apply  the 
points  gained,  to  their  own  farm,  noting 
the  application  of  each  principle  to  their 
own  conditions,  thus  fixing  it  firmly  in 
their  minds.  C.  A.  McC.  ^ 

A  New  Idea  in  Rural  School 
Agriculture. 

A  novel  idea  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion is  one  just  being  put  intO'  practice 
in  a  country  district  near  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  Several  country  schools  have 
been  consolidated  and  ten  acres  of  land 
purchased  for  a  demonstration  farm,  parts 
of  which  will  be  devoted  to  ornamental 
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shrubs,  to  an  experimental  orchard,  to 
a  vegetable  garden,  a  fruit  garden,  for- 
est and  ornamental  trees,  and  a  part  will 
be  used  for  farm  crops,  in  illustrating 
methods  of  tillage,  rotation  of  crops, 
fertilizing,  etc. 

Aside  from  the  school  rooms  devoted 
to  ordinary  common  school  work,  there 
will  be  some  equipment  for  the  teaching 
of  woodworking  and  other  work  of 
value  to  farmers,  and  it  is  expected  to 
have  a  room  for  teaching  domestic 
science  in  a  practical  way.  The  plan 
is  being  worked  out  by  President  Dab- 
ney,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and 
the  work  will  be  given  by  R.  W.  Clark 
and  wife,  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Mr.  Clark  taking  the  work  in  agri- 
culture, and  Mrs.  Clark  that  in  domestic 
science. 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  good 
and  suggests  the  sentiment  that  is  aris- 
ing regarding  the  need  for  agricultural 
instruction  in  every  state.  If  the  scheme 
proves  successful,  which  it  undoubtedly 
Avill,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  mere 
consolidation  of  the  schools,  it  will  be 
an  example  for  many  schools  to  follow 
-with  profit. 

Meeting  of  Ohio  Dair^irien^s  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
Dairymen's  Association  was  held  in 
Townshend  Hall,  February  12  and  13. 
The  meeting  was  the  largest  and  by  far 
the  most  enthusiastic  gathering  of  the 
sort  that  has  ever  been  held,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  interest  manifest  the  dairy- 
men of  the  state  are  to  expect  a  great 
future  for  their  business. 

The  first  session  convened  at  10 
o'clock,  Thursday,  February  12.  Ow- 
ing to  the  illness  of  Governor  Nash, 
who  was  expected  to  give  the  address 
of  welcome.  Secretary  of  State  Laylin 
was  present  and  in  a  most  pleasing  and 


appropriate  address  welcomed  the 
dairymen  to  the  city.  A  response  was 
given  by  L.  P.  Bailey,  president  of  the 
association,  in  which  he  thanked  the 
secretary  for  his  words  of  welcome  and 
urged  upon  the  members  present  some 
of  the  important  needs  of  the  dairy  in- 
terests of  Ohio.  Following  this  was  an 
address  by  Professor  G.  L.  McKay,  of 
the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  on  "But- 
termaking  as  a  Profession,"  in  which 
he  emphasized  the  fact  that  men  of  a 
high  grade  of  intelligence  are  necessary 
for  the  best  production  of  butter. 

The  afternoon  session  was  addressed 
by  A.  Slaughter,  on  "RambUng 
Thoughts,"  and  an  exhibition  of  scor- 
ing butter  was  given  by  Professor  Mc- 
Kay. The  butter  was  brought  into  the 
assembly  hall,  sampled  and  the  sam- 
ples passed  about  the  audience,  while 
Professor  McKay  scored  the  butter  and 
gave  his  reasons  for  classing  it  as  he 
did.  The  demonstration  was  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive. 

The  evening  session  was  held  in  the 
University  chapel  and  was  addressed  by 
Professor  ^IcKay  on  ''Dairying  at 
Home  and  Abroad,"  the  lecture  being 
illustrated  by  stereopticon  views.  •  He 
showed  many  views  of  interest,  among 
others  several  of  the  large  Western 
creameries  and  cheese  factories  of  the 
United  States,  thus  giving  the  dairymen 
an  idea  of  the  concerns  with  which  they 
must  compete.  He  also  brought  out 
well  the  possibilities  of  the  dairy  busi- 
ness, especially  in  the  United  States. 
The  forenoon  session  on  Friday  was  a 
very  interesting  one  and  was  very  well 
attended.  Professor  L.  L.  Van  Slyke, 
of  the  New  York,  Experiment  Station, 
gave  an  address  on  "Investigations  in 
Cheese  Making,"  which  was  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  and  showed  plain- 
ly the  fraud  of  the  20  per  cent,  standard 
of  Ohio  chee-e.    This  was  followed  by 
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an  address  by  Professor  Alfred  Vivian, 
of  the  University,  on  the  subject  of 
"Curing  Cheese  at  Low  Temperature  in 
Wisconsin."  Professor  Vivian  gave  a 
history  of  the  investigations  in  cheese 
curing  in  cold  storage  with  much  of  in- 
terest and  value  in  this  method.  He 
exhibited  samples  of  milk  which  had 
been  subjected  to  the  action  of  various 
enzymes,  some  of  the  samples  having 
been  almost  completely  digested  by 
their  action. 

The  afternoon  session  was  addressed 
by  F.  W.  Oshman  on  the  "Product"on 
and  Care  of  Milk,"  also  by  Professor  Van 
Slyke  on  "The  Relative  Value  of  Milk 
for  Butter  and  Cheese  by  the  Babcock 
Test,"  and  by  the  dairy  and  food  com- 
missioner-elect, Mr.  Horace  Ankeney. 
All  three  addresses  were  full  of  interest. 

Each  session  was  most  interesting  and 
standing  room  only  was  available  at 
every  one.  The  exhibits  of  dairy  ma- 
chinery and  utensils  was  the  most  elab- 
orate ever  given,  all  available  space  in 
the  large  museum  room  at  the  north  end 
of  Townshend  Hall  being  taken.  In 
the  exhibit  of  dairy  products  B.  B.  Her- 
rick,  of  Wellington,  won  first  prize  for 
full,  cream  cheddar  cheese,  while  the 
first  prize  on  creamery  butter  was  won 
by  J.  C.  Hall,  of  Wilmington. 

The  first  prize  for  farm  dairy  butter 
was  won  by  Mrs.  Elliott,  of  Reynolds- 
burg. 

Considerable  business  of  importance 
was  transacted  during  the  meeting.  It 
was  voted  to  hold  a  three  days'  session 
next  year,  devoting  -two  half  days  to  an 
industrial  exhibit.  It  was  also  voted 
to  expend  a  part  of  the  funds  of  the  as- 
sociation during  the  coming-  year  in  in- 
structional work  among  the  various 
creameries  and  cheese  factories  of  the 
state.  B.  B.  Herrick  and  D.  A.  Crow- 
ner  were  named  as  instructors,  whose 
duty    it    will  be  to  visit  factories  and 


creameries  upon  request  and  spend  a 
day  or  more  in  instructional  work,  their 
expenses  being  paid  by  the  creamery 
or  factory  and  a  per  diem  being  allowed 
them  by  the  association.  An  appropri- 
ation was  also  made  for  holding  a  se- 
ries of  dairy  meetings,  as  was  done  last 
year.  The  carrying  out  of  these  meas- 
ures, however,  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive  committee,  which  will 
proceed  along  such  lines  as  it  sees  fit. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  L.  P. 
Bailey ;  vice  president,  C.  G.  Williams ; 
secretary-treasurer,  D.  A.  Crowner. 

Winona  Ajrricultural  and  Technical 
Institute. 


There  may  be  said  to  be  two  kinds  of 
agricultural  educational  institutions  in 
the  United  States  to-day,  one  training 
young  men  in  the  science  of  agriculture, 
the  other  emphasizing  the  practical  side 
of  agriculture.  Most  of  the  agricultural 
schools  of  the  country  belong  to  the 
former  class,  but  within  the  last  few 
years  there  seems  to  have  arisen  a  de- 
mand for  practical  instruction  and  ex- 
perience in  agriculture  and  to  meet  this 
demand  several  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished. The  Winona  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Institute  is  a  school  of  this 
character  and  is  located  at  Winona  Lake, 
Indiana.  It  is  two  miles  east  of  War- 
saw, Indiana,  110  east  of  Chicago  and 
120  miles  north  of  Indianapolis.  The 
Winona  Assembly  and  Summer  School 
now  owns  more  than  400  acres  of  land 
with  an  option  on  200  acres  more,  di- 
vided into  beautifully  shaded  and  wa- 
tered parks,  and  farms,  forects,  etc. 
These  entire  grounds  are  tendered  to 
this  new  school  for  nine  months  in  the 
year.  It  has  been  decided  to  erect  a 
memorial  building  on  the  campus  to  cost 
not  less'  than  $50,000,  this  amount  to 
be  raised  by  donations  and  by  the  sale 
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of  50  acres  of  ground  which  has  been 
donated  .for  this  purpose  by  the  Winona 
Assembly.  This  is  to  be  a  school  for 
boys  of  1-1  years  and  upwards,  and  is 
to  be  unique  in  the  field  of  education. 
It  is  not  to  duplicate  school  or  college 
work  but  is  to  train  young  men  for  prac- 
tical agriculture.  The  course  of  study 
embraces  six  years  of  work,  two  in  the 
preparatory  department  and  four  in  the 
academic.  The  studies  are  arranged  so 
as  to  give  boys  in  such  a  school  the  best 
possible  all  round  training. 

To  enter  the  academic  department  the 
student  must  be  well  prepared  in  arith- 
metic, English  grammar  and  United 
States  history.  The  faculty  includes 
teachers  in  all  English  branches,  agri- 
culture, manual  training  and  the  English 
Bible.  Each  boy  is  required  to  do  man- 
ual labor  for  at  least  three  hours  each 
day  and  $100,  together  with  what  a  boy 
receives  for  his  work,  pays  his  expenses 
for  one  year.  The  school  started  Sep- 
tember last  and  the  boys  in  attendance 
this  year  came  from  eleven  different 
states  and  three  foreign  countries. 
There  are  about  ninety  boys  in  the 
school  this  year  and  a  large  number 
were  turned  away  on  account  of  lack 
of  room.  It  is  the  avowed  aim  of  the 
school  not  only  to  teach  the  English 
Bible,  but  to  surround  the  student  with 
an  evangelical  Christian  environment. 

It  is  a  work  of  philanthropy  and  must 
be  supported  by  voluntary  gifts  of  its 
friends.  The  school  started  without  a 
permanent  endowment  and  it  is  their 
plan  to  seek  subscriptions  covering  a 
term  of  five  years. 

A  number  of  scholarships  have  al- 
ready been  endowed.  The  instruction 
in  agriculture  is  given  in  the  following 
subjects:  Soil  and  crops,  farm  build- 
ings, breeds  of  live  stock,  history  of 
agriculture,  dairying,  agricultural  engi- 
neering, feeds  and  feeding,  entomology, 


economic  botany,  horticulture,  agricul- 
tural physics  and  chemistry.  Besides 
this  instruction  is  given  in  literature, 
mathematics,  history,  science,  manual 
training,  language,  the  Bible,  vocal 
music  and  physical  culture. 

C.  B.  H. 

Columbus  Horticultural  Society. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Columbus  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  Saturday,  February  14,  in  Horti- 
cultural Hah.  The  meeting  was  ad- 
dressed by  Professor  W.  J.  Green,  of 
the  Experiment  Station,  on  the  subject, 
"Do  \\'e  Need  Alore  A'arieties  of  Fruit?'* 
He  emphasized  the  fact  that  so  far  we 
have  been  simply  working  on  the  pro- 
duction of  new  varieties  with  little  ref- 
erence to  their  adaptabilities  and 
affirmed  that  hereafter  more  attention 
must  be  paid  to  securing  varieties  which 
shall  be  adapted  to  given  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate,  which  shall  be  free 
from  disease,  and  which  are  more  re- 
sistant to  insect  pests,  etc.  The  paper 
was  a  very  interesting  one  and  the  meet- 
ing was  on  the  whole  very  successful. 

How  to  Make  the  Farm  Attractive  to 
the  Educated. 

Lender  the  above  title  a  recent  article 
by  Professor  S.  A.  Forbes,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  discusses  the  subject 
of  "The  Educated  Farmer  and  His 
Farm"  in  a  manner  which  indicates  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  matter,  and  a 
point  of  view^  wholly  in  accord  with  our 
growing  system  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion. He  states  that  while  there  are  peo- 
ple who  could  not  adapt  themselves  to 
any  farm,  and  farms  to  which  no  educa- 
tion could  reconcile  anyone,  yet  it  is  "un- 
doubtedly possible  to  increase  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  average  farm  to  the 
average  man  by  the  improvement  of  one 
and  the  education  of  the  other." 
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Furthermore  he  says  that  "the  im- 
provement of  the  farm,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  farmer  ane  not  two  topics,  but 
only  one;  for  if  the  farmier  be  adapted 
by  education  to  farm  Hfe,  the  adaptation 
of  the  farm  tO'  himself  will  naturally  fol- 
low." 

In  the  first  place  we  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  agriculture  has  become  a 
specialized  calling,  not  only  in  itself  but 
in  its  several  branches  and  that  a  cer- 
tain native  fitness  for  it  is  no  less  neces- 
sary than  for  other  vocations.  Again, 
farming  is  now  a  form  of  business  mak- 
ing practical  application  of  a  great  group 
of  sciences  and  the  rapidity  of  its  prog- 
ress, the  complication  of  its  processes, 
the  expansion  of  its  outlook,  the  relative 
security  of  its  results  will  surprise  any- 
one who,  for  the  first  time,  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  the  higher  forms  of 
its  development.  "The  education  in 
high  school  and  college  which  will  really 
fit  the  young  farmer  to^  choose  intelli- 
gently his  field  of  operations  and  to  get 
the  most  out  of  it  and  out  of  himself,  is 
a  very  dififerent  thing  from  the  form  of 
higher  education  not  long  since  domi- 
nent,  planned  as  that  was  with  primary 
reference  to  the  old-time  pulpit  and  the 
court  of  law." 

No  one  will  enter  upon  a  calling  in 
which  he  feels  he  is  doomed  to  fail.  To 
make  the  farm  attractive  to  the  edu- 
cated, therefore,  we  must  first  educate 
for  the  farm ;  that  is  we  must  provide 
instruction  in  those  subjects  which  en- 
ter most  largely  and  most  deeply  into 
the  farmer's  life  and  work. 

Regarding  the  education  necessary  for 
the  greatest  success  and  4;he  most  thor- 
ough enjoyment,  the  author  declares 
that  the  farmer  should  understand  the 
principles  of  business,  he  must  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  physical  and 
natural  sciences,  both  in  their  pure  forms 
and  in  their  applications,  and  he  must 


make  a  thorough  and  critical  study  of 
the  operations  and  materials  of  the  mod- 
ern farm.  These  subjects  worked  out  to 
a  proper  degree  will  require  two-thirds 
cr  three-fourths  of  a  four-year  college 
course,  while  the  remainder  is  left  to 
improve  the  preparation  for  the  broader 
life  of  the  individual,  the  home,  the 
neighborhood  and  the  state.  "No  one 
who  knows  the  studies  mentioned  above, 
and  who  has  seen  a  few  of  the  'ready, 
clean-cut,  wholesome  and  attractive  fel- 
lows who  often  come  out  from  a  course 
of  study  made  up  almost  wholly  from 
them,  can  doubt  that  such  a  course  goes 
a  great  part  of  the  way  toward  preparing 
for  life  at  its  broadest  and  its  best.  En- 
large its  base  in  political,  social  and  in- 
dustrial history,  strengthen  it  with  civic 
studies,  and  adorn  it  with  aesthetic  sub- 
jects, remembering  further  that  life  itself 
is,  after  all,  the  best  preparation  for  a 
broader  and  a  higher  life,  and  then  ob- 
serve the  educated  farmer  as  he  begins 
his  work  upon  his  farm." 

Having  properly  prepared  himself,  the 
farmer  begins  at  once  to  fit  the  farm  to 
himself  as  a  place  of  business  and  as  a 
home  and  thus  to  make  it  attractive  to 
himself  and  his  family.  He  will  doi  his 
best  to  make  of  it  a  perfect  instrument  of 
production,  he  will  study  it  carefully  that 
he  may  know  its  peculiarities,  its  weak 
and  strong  points ;  he  will  choose  his 
stock  with  skill  and  judgment,  he  will 
weed  out  his  herds  according  to  a  cer- 
tain standard.  He  will  study  markets, 
probabilities,  demands  and  sources  of 
supply,  and  will  keep  an  open  mind,  but 
a  calculating  judgment,  for  all  new  ideas. 
In  short,  he  will  improve  his  plant  and 
develop  his  business,  like  any  other  busi- 
ness man. 

Our  countrymen  thus  properly  tramed 
for  country  life  will,  if  he  is  the 
right  kind  of  a  man  to  begin  with, 
cooperate  or  lead  in  all  that  tends  to  the 
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improvement  of  his  material,  social,  po- 
litical, educational,  intellectual  environ- 
ment, thus  helping  tO'  develop  and  main- 
tain a  kind  of  rural  life  which  adds  to  the 
charms  of  the  country  some  of  the  best 
of  those  of  the  towns.  While  in  the 
city  where  we  have  a  social  group  so 
large  and  so  heterogeneous  that  one's 
individuality  may  be  submerged  and  his 
power  of  initiative  lost,  ''the  individual 
is  nowhere  so  efhcient,  socially  and  po- 
litically, as  in  a  high  grade  country  com- 
munity, and  one  intelligent,  right-mind- 
ed, tactful  and  reasonably  persevering 
man  can  accomplish  almost  any  good 
thing  which  a  rational  ambition  might 
desire.  *  *  *  If  he  shows  friendly 
feeling  and  good  judgment,  if  he  is  pub- 
lic-spirited, business-like  and  economi- 
cal, his  community  will  back  him  up  in 
any  reasonable  public  enterprise,  and 
there  are  no  mountains  to  move  as  a 
preliminary.  In  such  a  situation,  one 
competent  for  country  life  and  predis- 
posed to  its  enjoyment  will  feel  himself 
fortunately  placed ;  and  however  far  his 
actual  situation  may  fall  short  of  that 
here  presupposed,  it  is  for  him  to  do 
his  best  to  realize  some  such  ideal  on  his 
own  place  and  in  his  own  neighborhood. 
The  gradual  improvement  of  his  farm 
and  of  its  equipment,  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  his  home  and  the  better- 
ment of  his  community,  together  with 
the  incidental  pleasures  inseparable  from 
rural  life,  will  make  the  right  kind  of  a 
farm,  rightly  situated,  attractive  to  the 
right  kind  of  a  man  rightly  educated ; 
and  of  these  several  items  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  man  and  the  next  is  his 
education.  With  these  rightly  chosen  it 
isv  a  very  poor  farm  in  a  very  poor  com- 
munity which  cannot  be  made  a  whole- 
some and  a  satisfying  home  and  an  ad- 
mirable place  in  which  to  rear  a  useful 
and  a  happy  family." 


F.  D.  Coburn. 

F.  D.  Coburn,  Secretary  of  the  Kan- 
sas State  Board  of  Agriculture,  has 
been  appointed  chief  of  the  live  stock  di- 
vision at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position and  has  assumed  his  duties. 
The  Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture,  with 
which  he  has  become  so  favorably 
known,  has  given  him  a  two  years'  leave 
of  absence  for  this  work.  Mr.  Coburn 
is  a  man  eminently  fitted,  both  by  na- 
ture and  experience,  for  the  work  which 
will  devolve  upon  a  man  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, arid  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  exposition 
have  been  wise  in  its  choice. 

Mr.  Coburn's  live  stock  literature  is 
widely  known  throughout  the  country 
and  his  interest  in  live  stock  matters  is 
the  deepest.  He  is  a  man  of  original 
ideas,  of  untiring  energy,  and  of  pecu- 
liar power  in  dealing  with  men,  so  that 
his  management  of  this  important  feature 
of  the  exposition  is  taken  as  a  guarantee 
of  its  success. 

Testing  for  Soil  Acidity. 

The  Division  of  Soils  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Students'  Union  wishes  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Student 
that  the  work  done  last  year  on  soil 
acidity  indicated  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  more  acid  soil  in  the  state  than  had 
been  suspected  and  from  this  fact  it  was 
determined  to  continue  the  work  the 
coming  year,  since  the  results  obtained 
last  year  were  not  entirely  conclusive. 
If  one  acre  in  every  fifty  in  the  state  is 
acid  as  the  results  indicate  we  can  read- 
ily account  for  a  great  many  of  the  fail- 
ures in  clover  which  are  reported.  As 
•is  well  known,  clover  will  not  do  well 
on  a  soil  that  shows  even  a  slight  degree 
of  acidity,  probably  because  of  the  in- 
jury to  the  bacteria,  and  it  therefore  is 
to  the  interest  of  every  farmer  who  has 
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had  any  trouble  getting  a  stand  of  clover 
to  know  positively  that  his  land  contains 
no  acid. 

The  Division  of  Soils  is  prepared  to 
send  material  for  the  tests  to  all  who  de- 
sire it,  providing  they  report  the  results 
of  their  work.  It  would  aid  in  the  work 
greatly  if  all  readers  of  this  magazine 
should  make  these  simple  tests,  and  as 
it  requires  but  little  time  to  gain  a  fair 
idea  of  the  condition  of  the  soil  in  any 
community,  it  is  hoped  that  as  many  as 
can  will  write  for  material  and  make  the 
tests.  Such  persons  would  not  only  be 
gaining  useful  information  regarding  the 
soils  of  their  own  farms  and  localities, 
but  would  be  aiding  in  great  measure 
the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Students' 
Union. 

Cattle  Feeding  at  the  Missouri  Agri- 
cultural College. 

The  following  is  of  interest  in  show- 
ing the  possibilities  in  cattle  feeding  at 
our  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment Stations : 

A  carload  of  two-year-old  high  grade 
steers  fed  by  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, averaging  1466  pounds,  sold  in 
Chicago  recently  at  $6.85,  which  was 
more  than  one  dollar  above  the  top  of 
the  market  for  the  day  of  the  sale,  and 
is  the  record  price  for  cattle  in  any  mar- 
ket this  year. 

These  steers  were  purchased  in  the 
vicinity  of  Columbia  at  a  cost  of  $4.10, 
for  the  feeding  experiments  conducted 
at  the  station,  in  which  the  feeding 
value  of  cottonseed  meal,  linseed  meal 
and  bran,  in  combination  with  corn,  was 
compared  with  corn  alone,  on  bluegrass 
pasture.  They  have  been  on  full  feed 
since  July  1.  These  cattle  were  also 
used  by  the  students  in  the  stock-judg- 
ing exercises  required  of  the  students 
in  the  Agricultural  College,  and  were 


used  to  impress  upon  these  young  men 
the  importance  of  handling  only  high 
grade  stock. 

Four  of  the  best  steers  in  the  original 
bunch  purchased  by  the  station  were 
taken  out  last  spring  to  go'  with  a  load 
of  show  cattle  that  won  at  the  Interna- 
tional Fat  Stock  Show  at  Chicago  this 
fall.  These  steers  were  considered  by 
all  authorities  to  be  the  best  and  to  be 
carrying  the  finest  finish  of  any  animals 
that  have  been  on  the  market  since  the 
Fat  Stock  Show,  and  were  considered 
by  some  to  have  been  capable  of  win- 
ning in  that  contest. 

The  station  has  now  eighty  high 
grade  calves  with  which  it  is  comparing 
the  influence  of  age  upon  the  cost  of 
beef.  One-third  of  these  calves  will  be 
m.arketed  next  fall  as  yearlings,  another 
third  the  following  fall  as  two-year-olds, 
and  the  third  bunch  will  be  carried  un- 
til they  are  three  years  old  a  careful  rec- 
ord being  kept  of  all  the  food  consumed 
during  the  progress  of  the  experiment. 
The  United  States  government  is  co- 
operating with  the  station  in  conducting 
this  experiment  and  has  a  special  offi- 
cer located  here  to  collect  data  and  re- 
port the  results  to  the  government. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connec- 
tion that  Merritt  Harper,  O.  S.  U.,  '01, 
is  the  "special  officer"  mentioned  above. 


Secondary  Courses  in  Agriculture. 

(Extract  from  the  Seventh  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing Agriculture,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations.) 


Interest  in  matters  relating  to  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  of  a  grade  lower 
than  that  properly  included  in  the  col- 
lege course  has  been  growing  rapidly 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  matter  vitally  connected  with 
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the  further  development  of  our  agri- 
cultural colleges.  If  the  movement  is 
rightly  guided  it  may  also  widely  im- 
prove the  opportunities  for  agricultural 
education  which  will  be  made  available 
to  the  young  people  on  our  farms.  Your 
committee  has  therefore  thought  it  wise 
that  it  should  give  some  attention  to 
this  phase  of  agricultural  education,  and 
should  at  least  call  the  attention  of  this 
association  to  the  pressing  need  for  the 
establishment  of  institutions  and 
courses  for  secondary  instruction  in  ag- 
riculture. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  system  of  pub- 
lic education  in  the  United  States  has 
now  reached  a  stage  where  the  second- 
ary schools  and  courses  are  being  much 
more  clearly  differentiated  from  the  in- 
stitutions and  courses  of  lower  and 
higher  grade.  Standards  of  education 
are  being  established  which  more  clear- 
ly fix  the  boundaries  of  elementary  edu- 
cation through  a  system  of  graded  comi- 
mon  schools.  Next  above  this  we  rec- 
ognize the  secondary  or  high  schools. 
These  are  no  longer  regarded  as  es- 
sentially or  chiefly  preparatory  schools 
for  colleges.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
courses  are  being  continually  broad- 
ened with  reference  to  the  varying 
needs  of  students  who  are  to  pa^  from 
them  directly  into  the  various  pursuits 
and  industries  of  our  American  com- 
munities. 

The  high  schools  in  our  larger  towns 
and  cities  are  being  especially  devel- 
oped with  reference  to  different  forms 
of  commercial  business  and  manual 
arts.  With  the  development  of  the  high 
schools  the  work  of  the  colleges  is  be- 
ing more  and  more  relegated  to  grades 
of  instruction  above  those  of  the  high 
school  and  for  this  reason  the  require- 
ments for  entrance  to  the  colleges  are 
being  raised  and  the  preparatory  work 
which  many  of  the  colleges  have  hither- 


to done  is  either  being  cut  off  entirely 
from  these  institutions  or  is  being  or- 
ganized in  a  way  which  clearly  differen- 
tiates it  from  the  college  work  proper. 

In  order  to  bring  agricultural  in- 
struction in  line  with  the  prevailing 
movement  regardmg  secondary  schools 
and  courses,  several  changes  in  our  ex- 
isting school  system  are  required. 

The  college  courses  in  agriculture 
should  be  made  of  real  college  grade,, 
as  recommended  in  previous  reports  of 
this  committee  and  in  a  report  of  the 
committee  of  this  association  on  en- 
trance requirements.  This  would  re- 
quire that  those  agricultural  colleges 
now  receiving  students  directly  from 
the  common  schools  should  either  raise 
their,  requirements  for  admission  and 
abolish  their  courses  of  lower  grade, 
or  else  should  raise  their  requirements 
for  the  bachelor's  degree  and  differen- 
tiate the  preparatory  or  secondary 
courses  which  they  offer  from  those  of 
college  grade.  A  movement  in  these 
directions  is  already  in  progress  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  proceed  fur- 
ther. 

Experience  at  the  Minnesota  Agri- 
cultural College  and  elsewhere  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
secondary  instruction  given  in  connec- 
tion with  our  agricultural  colleges 
should  be  more  formally  organized  as  a 
thing  separate  from  the  college  courses 
in  agriculture.  In  this  way  agricultural 
high  schools  may  be  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  colleges,  which  will  of- 
fer students  an  opportunity  to  pass 
through  a  secondary  course  complete 
in  itself,  thus  giving  them  a  large  part 
of  the  general  education  ordinarily  ac- 
quired in  the  high  school,  together  with 
some  definite  training  in  agricultural 
subjects. 

It  is  believed  that  this  is  a  better  plan 
than    to    institute    courses    which  are 
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merely    preparatory    to    the  college 
courses  given  in  the  same  institution. 
Whether  such  secondary  courses  should 
be  indefinitely  continued  in  connection 
with  our  agricultural  colleges  is  indeed 
problematical,  but  as  many  of  our  col- 
leges are  now  organized  it  would  not 
at  present  be  practicable  to  wholly  cut 
off  the  secondary  instruction.    It  will, 
however,  be  a  great  gain  to  have  the 
secondary  instruction  in  agriculture,  as 
in  other  subjects,  clearly  differentiated 
fiom  the  college  courses  in  the  mind  of 
both  the  students  and  the  public.  And 
under  present  conditions  many  of  our 
agricultural  colleges  may  in  this  way 
contribute  to  the  movement  for  the  def- 
inite organization  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  in  the  United  States. 
But  it  is  clear  that  whatever  aid  exist- 
ing   agricultural  colleges  may  give  in 
this  direction,  it  will  be  desirable  to  es- 
tablish and  support  special  high  schools 
in  which  instruction  in  agriculture  shall 
be  given.    The  movement  in  this  direc- 
tion has  already  begun  and  undoubted- 
ly will  continue  and  increase.    *    *  * 
In  addition  to  provisions  for  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  in  connection  with 
the  colleges  and  in  special  agricultural 
high  schools,  the  teaching  of  agricul- 
ture should  be  introduced  into  the  pub- 
lic high  schools  in  or  near    the  rural 
communities.    There  are  many  villages 
and  cities  in  the  United  States  which 
are  dependent  on  the  farms  surrounding 
them  for  their  commercial  prosperity,  if 
not  for  their  very  existence.    The  high 
schools  maintained  in  these  places  dravv^ 
their  students  largely  from  the  farms. 
There  is  good  reason  why  communities 
of  this  kind  should  seek  through  their 
schools  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
industry  to  which  they  owe  so  much. 
They   should  at  least   cooperate  with 
the  surrounding  rural  communities  to 
secure    for    the  farmers'  children  tech- 


nical education  parallel  to  the  education, 
in  commercial  business  and  mechanic 
arts  which  many  of  the  city  high  schools 
are  iloyv  offering  to  their  students. 

As  previously  stated,  the  high  school 
system  of  the  United  States  .has  been 
rapidly  developed  in  the  last  few  years 
in  the  direction  of  broadening  the 
courses  in  natural  science  and  indus- 
trial arts  and  in  the  provision  for  nu- 
merous elective  courses  in  these  and 
other  subjects.  While  it  continues  to 
supply  college  preparatory  courses  for 
the  limited  number  of  students  intend- 
ing to  pursue  their  school  careers  be- 
yond the  high  school,  its  chief  business 
is  to  educate  the  nine  cut  of  every  ten 
of  its  students  who  are  to  step  from  its 
hcills  into  active  life.  In  our  largest  and 
wealthiest  cities  this  change  of  aim^  of 
the  high  school  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment not  only  of  numerous  courses  in 
the  classics,  modern  languages,  natural 
sciences,  mathematics,  history  and  piolit- 
ical  economy,  but  also  of  separate  high 
schools  with  elaborate  courses  in  busi- 
ness forms  and  mechanic  arts.  The 
smaller  cities  are  striving  to  follow  in 
the  same  path  as  far  as  their  means  will 
permit. 

Agriculture  has  thus  far  been  almost 
entirely  neglected  in  the  high  school 
programis,  and  it  is  high  time  that  the 
friends  of  agricultural  education  should 
make  a  systematic  effort  to  have  the 
claims  of  this  fundamental  industry 
acknowledged  and  satisfied  in  the  cur- 
ricula of  the  public  high  schools.  Since 
successful  agriculture  is  essential  to  the 
prosperity  and  well-being  of  urban  as 
well  as  rural  communities,  there  should 
be  cooperation  between  country  dis- 
tricts, villages,  cities  and  the  states  to 
provide  the  means  for  the  maintenance 
of  agricultural  courses  in  the  high 
schools.  As  a  practical  measure  it  is 
believed  that  such  courses  may  be  added 
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to  those  already  existing  in  many  high 
schools  by  the  addition  of  a  single 
teacher,  who  should  be  an  agricultural 
college  graduate,  to  the  teaching  force 
already  supplied.  The  expense  of  main- 
taining this  teacher  and  his  equipment 
may  properly  be  shared  by  the  state, 
the  village,  or  city  maintaining  the  high 
school  and  the  country  district  from 
which  the  pupils  from  the  farms  are 
drawn  to  this  school.  The  state  may 
properly  aid  this  movement  by  offering 
a  stated  sum  annually  to  high  schools 
maintaining  agricultural  courses.  Al- 
ready many  small  townships  are  paying 
the  tuition  of  pupils  attending  high 
schools  in  neighboring  townships,  and 
this  system  should  be  extended  with  the 
proviso  that  such  tuition  fees  paid  for 
students  desiring  agricultural  courses 
should  be  devoted  to  the  maintainance 
of  agricultural  courses.  The  balance 
necessary  to  maintain  these  courses  will, 
it  is  believed,  be  cheerfully  paid  by  the 
villages  or  cities  maintaining  the  high 
schools  as  soon  as  they  realize  that  such 
expenditure  is  in  the  nature  of  an  in- 
vestment, the  returns  from  which,  in 
the  way  of  better  and  more  abundant 
agricultural  products  will  be  certain  and 
remunerative. 

A  New  Team  for  the  University  Farm. 

A  new  team  was  recently  purchased 
for  the  University  farm  by  Professor 
Plumb.  Considerable  time  and  effort 
was  spent  in  getting  what  the  Professor 
thinks  is  a  eood  team  and  one  typical  of 
the  breed  which  the  horses  represent. 
The  latter,  feature  was  especially  im- 
portant because  of  the  increased 
amount  of  work  that  is  being  given  in 
animal  industry  and  the  difBculty  of 
readily  securing  animals  suited  for  class 
demonstration  and  judging  purposes. 
The  horses  are  handsome  black  Per- 
cheron  geldings,  four  vears  old  the  com- 


ing May,  and  weigh  1720  pounds  each. 
They  are  perfectly  matched,  about  six- 
teen and  one-half  hands  high  and  are 
very  ,  high-class  animals.  They  were 
purchased  of  W.  G.  Hershey,  of  Ash- 
ley, Ohio,  and  are  Ohio  bred. 

A  Short  Course  in  Corn  and  Stock 
Judging. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  Jan- 
uary the  Iowa  School  of  Agriculture 
gave  a  short  course  in  stock  and  corn 
judging.  The  attendance  far  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  the  college  faculty, 
but  they  were  finally  able  to  properly 
attend  to  the  wants  of  all  students.  Not 
only  were  there  students  from  all  parts 
of  Iowa,  but  from  the  adjoining  states 
as  wen,  and  also  from  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Mexico  and  Canada.  Alore 
than  370  persons  were  enrolled  for  the 
classwork,  which  shows  to  what  extent 
the  efforts  of  the  college  were  appre- 
ciated by  those  engaged  in  practical 
agriculture  and  unable  to  attend  a.  long- 
er course  of  study  in  an  agricultural 
college.  It  should  be  the  aim  of- every 
practical  farmer  to  be  a  good  judge  of 
the  live  stock  he  raises  and  the  corn 
crops  he  produces,  esp'ecially  of  those 
living  in  the  corn  belt. 

The  school  came  at  that  period  of  the 
year  when  farm  work  is  the  least  press- 
ing and  those  desiring  to  do  so  could 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
such  study. 

In  order  to  aid  the  student,  or  pros- 
pective student,  in  such  work  as  this^ 
a  correspondence  course  in  agriculture 
along  the  lines  of  breeds  of  live  stock 
and  crop  production  would  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  student  in  the  prac- 
tical work  of  the  short  winter  term. 
Such  study  will  increase  the  farmer's 
appreciation  of  his  position  and  give 
him  a  clearer  knowledge  of  his  farm 
work,  and  will  enable  him^  to  work  to 
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a  greater  advantage  with  the  means  at 
hand. 

During  this  short  course  not  less  than 
four  hours  per  day  were  given  to  the 
study  and  judging  of  corn,  some  of  the 
time  being  given  tO'  lectures  by  Prof. 
Holden,  of  the  agronomy  department, 
and  Profs.  Shammel  and  Stevenson, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  important 
phases  in  judging,  breeding  and  im- 
proving the  corn  crop.  Planting  and 
cultivation  were  also  given  due  empha- 
sis. 

Of  the  daily  stock  judging  periods, 
those  of  the  first  three  days  were  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  the  horse.  Three 
days  each  were  given  to  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine. 

Professor  Kennedy  had  charge  of  the 
work  in  stock  judging,  assisted  by  the 
regular  college  force  of  instructors  and 
a  number  of  persons  from  other  places 
who  are  specialists  in  their  Ime  of  work. 

Three  hours  per  day  for  three  days  is 
a  short  time  in  which  to  study  more 
than  the  mere  general  characters  of  the 
breeds  of  live  stock,  but  if  the  student 
is  sufficiently  interested  he  can  add  to 
his'  knowledge  thus  acquired  by  study- 
ing at  his  home,  either  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  correspondence  school  or  as 
his  own  wishes  and  means  will  allow. 
The  leading  beef  and  dairy  breeds  were 
used  in  judging,  and  a  slaughtering  test, 
calculated  to^  show  the  best  methods  of 
butchering,  and  the  dif¥erence  in  meat 
produced  from  the  different  market 
classes  of  stock,  was  held.  This  was 
personally  conducted  by  Mr.  F.  M. 
Mullins,  of  the  Agar  Packing  Company, 
of  Des  Moines,  who  holds  the  position 
of  champion  butcher  of  the  world..  The 
carcases  were  used  in  the  demonstra- 
tion on  Saturday,  January  17,  when  Mr. 
John  Gosling,  of  Kansas  City,  address- 
ed the  classes  and  pointed  out  the  dif- 


ferences between  the  carcases  from  a 
retail  butcher's  standpoint. 

The  last  two  periods  given  to  work  on 
corn  were  taken  up  in  an  examination, 
in  which  250  persons  were  examined, 
and  these  papers  show  that  with  but  few 
exceptions  the  students  have  a  clear 
and  definite  knowledge  of  the  important 
points  to  be  considered  in  corn  breeding 
and  improvement.  To  those  that  are 
deemea  competent,  toi  become  corn 
judges  the  .agronomy  department  of  the 
college  will  issue  corn  judging  certifi- 
cates. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  school,  the. 
Iowa  Corn  Growers'  -  Association  was 
organized,  and  will  hereafter  grant  the 
certificates,  which  will  be  good  for  three 
years.  Such  study  as  is  here  started  will 
not  only  tend  to  improve  and  increase 
the  yield  of  the  principal  crop  of  the 
Central  states,  but  also  to  teach  the  stu- 
dent the  kind  of  an  animal  that  wilLuse 
the  corn  to  the  greatest  profit.  By  in- 
creasing the  com  crop  the  number  of 
animals  raised  and  fed  may  be  increased 
and  thus  increase  the  profit  for  the 
farmer. 

T.,  W.  D. 
The  Ohio  Experiment  iStation. 

It  has  been  only  a  little  over  twenty 
years  since  the  first  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  in  the  United  States 
was  organized,  and  only  half  a  century 
since  the  first  in  the  world  was  founded. 

As  in  much  of  our  scientific  research 
in  agriculture,  we  are  indebted  to  th^ 
Germans  for  the  experiment  station 
idea.  In  a  little  farm  house  at.  Moeck- 
ern,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  a  few 
farmers  established  the  first  Experiment 
Station  the  world  had  ever  known,  and 
by  its  organization  a  new  era  in  agri- 
culture was  begun.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  farmers  in  other  parts  of  Ger- 
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many  say  the  good  that  was  being  done 
by  this  station,  and  soon  others  were 
started. 

In  the  United  States  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut was  the  first  to  take  a  step  in 
that  direction.  In  1875  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  legislature  providing  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
an  Experiment  Station.  The  station 
was  successfully  inaugurated  iti  1876  at 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  w^th 
Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater  as  director.  North 
Carolina  was  the  next  to  fall  into  line, 
that  station  being  founded  in  1877.  Then 
New  Jersey,  in  1880,  and  New  York  in 
1881.  In  April,  1882,  the  station  in  Ohio 
was  organized. 

The  farmers  of  the  state  had  made  de- 
mands for  a  station  and  Prof.  W.  R. 
Lazenby.  professor  of  horticulture  at 
Ohio  State  University,  prepared  a  bill 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  such 
an  Experiment  Station.  This  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  Legislature  by  Col. 
J.  H.  Brigham,  then  senator  from  the 
Thirty-third  assembly  district,  and  was 
passed  April  14,  1882.  A  few  days  after 
Governor  Foster  appointed  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Control.  They 
were :  W.  I.  Chamberlain,  Nicholas 
Ohmer  and  Emmett  Mix.  These  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Control  were  called 
together  April  25  and  effected  an  or- 
ganization and  appointed  Prof.  Lazenby 
as  director. 

The  trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity having  offered  the  free  use  of 
as  much  land  as  might  be  needed  for 
field  experiments,  the  use  of  laborato- 
ries, apparatus,  collections,  implements, 
etc.,  necessary  to  carry  on  the  appro- 
priate work,  the  station  was  located  at 
the  L^niversity.  The  headquarters  of  the 
station  at  that  time  consisted  of  two 
apartments  in  the  Chemical  building  of 
the  University.  The  larger  room  was 
used  as  a  seed  laboratory,  weighing  and 
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storage  room  and  the  other  as  office  and 
writing  room. 

The  station  remained  here  until  Aug. 
1,  1892,  when  it  was  removed  to  Woos- 
ter.  The  reason  for  this  removal  was 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
farmers  of  the  state  claimed  that  the  soil 
in  the  farm  at  the  University  was  not  a 
fair  representative  of  the  soils  of  the 
state  and  experiments  that  succeeded 
there  would  fail  where  the  soil  was  not 
so  fertile.  So  under  Director  Charles 
E.  Thome,  who  is  still  director,  the  sta- 
tion was  removed  to  its  present  site, 
which  consists  of  a  farm  of  about  500 
acres,  located  near  the  town  of  Woos- 
ter. 

Here  the  headquarters  are  located 
in  a  handsome  stone  building  costing 
$50,000,  with  ample  room  for  each  de- 
partment. Experiments  are  carried  on 
in  every  branch  of  agriculture,  but  the 
Ohio  station  is  noted  everywhere  for  its 
field  experiments  and  tests  plats  in  fer- 
tilizers and  variety  tests.  The  station 
seems  to  have  made  especial  effort 
along  this  line  from  the  very  start,  so 
that  the  results  that  are  now  offered 
have  been  obtained  through  several 
years  of  experimenting. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  is  one 
of  the  best  financed  stations  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  ranking  fourth  in  the  amount 
of  income.  The  total  income  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1901,  was  $50,615.- 
17.  Of  this  amount  ,  $15,000  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  United  States  and 
$13,600  by  the  state.  Besides  these  reg- 
ular yearly  appropriations,  the  state  leg- 
islature makes  special  appropriations 
for  the  investigation  of  important  sub- 
jects, as,  for  example,  the  prevalence  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  throughout  the 
state,  etc. 

At  its  foundation  and  up  until  1902, 
the  Board  of  Control  consisted  of  five 
men,  including  the  director  and  gover- 
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nor  of  the  state.  But  in  1902  this  was 
changed  to  five  outside  men  selected 
from  different  parts  of  the  state. 

The  present  Board  of  Control  is  com- 
posed of  Alva  Agee,  president,  Che- 
shire ;  O.  E.  Bradfute,  secretary,  Xenia ; 
D.  L.  Sampson,  treasurer,  Cincinnati ; 
Hon.  Friend  Whittlesey,  Atv/ater;  D. 
D.  White,  Castalia. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Green  is  vice-director  and 
C.  G.  Williams  has  been  recently  ap- 
pointed agriculturist,  owing  to  the  death 
of  J.  Fremont  Hickman. 

Until  recently  the  farm  and  division 
of  animal  industry  were  in'  one  depart- 
ment and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
agriculturist,  but  lately  the  two  have 
been  separated.  As  yet  no  superinten- 
dent has  been  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  latter  work. 

That  the  Experiment  Station  has  ben- 
efitted the  farmer  cannot  be  denied,  but 
what  has  been  done  is  only  a  very  small 
part  of  what  it  is  tO'  do  in  the  future, 
for  we  are  told  that  the  science  of  agri- 
culture is  yet  in  its  infancy. 

T.  L.  Wheeler. 


Protecting-  Orange  Groves. 


Protection  against  freezing  has  been 
reduced  to  a  science  among  the  orange 
growers  of  Florida,  says  Country  Life  in 
America.  Trees  are  now  budded  low, 
almost  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  or 
not  more  than  from  four  to  six  inches 
above  the  surface,  so  that  they  may  be 
easily  protected  from  injury  by  banking 
with  earth.  In  some  cases  growers 
throw  a  bank  of  earth  around  the  base 
of  the  tree  to  a  height  of  two-  and  a  half 
to  three  feet.  Wood  fires  have  also  been 
found  to  afford  good  protection  in  case 
of  freezes,  and  in  some  groves  and 
nurseries  an  abundance  of  wood  is  placed 
at  regular  intervals,  ready  for  firing 
whenever  the  temperature  falls  to  a  dan- 


gerous point.  Special  polrs  and  cylinders 
for  burning  resin  have  also  been  devised 
which  are  distributed  throughout  the 
grove  at  convenient  points,  and  kept  in 
readiness  during  the  winter  so  that  they 
may  be  lighted  promptly.  The  grower 
who  depends  upon  wood  fires  and  de- 
vices for  heating  must  watch  the  weath- 
er with  great  care.  Some  growers  have 
thermometers  in  their  groves  so  con- 
nected with  an  electric  bell  in  their 
sleeping  rooms  that  when  the  temperii> 
ture  goes  down  to  the  danger  point  an 
alarm  is  sounded  that  awakens  them. 
Other  growers  have  sought  to  contrive 
methods  giving  continuous  protection 
during  the  winter.  Extendable  box  tents, 
and  cloth  tents  that  can  be  easily  ad- 
justed, have  been  devised  and  are  highly 
recommended  by  some.  The  system  of 
covering  with  slat  sheds,  such  as  are 
used  by  pineable  growers,  has  also  been 
adopted  by  some  grove  men,  and  a  num- 
ber of  such  sheds  have  been  erected  over 
orange  groves. 

Both  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are 
this  year  working  hard  to  secure  large 
appropriations  for  their  agricultural  col- 
leges. New  York  is  making  a  special 
effort  and  is  being  greatly  aided  by  the 
agricultural  press,  more  particularly  the 
Rural  New  Yorker,  which  is  coming  to 
the  aid  of  the  college  in  this  .respect. 
\New  York  has  long  needed  buildings 
and  equipment  for  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  judging  from  the  sentiment  that 
seems  to  be  rising,  the  farmers  are  going 
to  demand  that  a  sufficient  appropria- 
tion be  made  for  this  purpose. 

The  Carnegie  Institute  has  granted 
$5000  to  Professor  W.  O.  Atwater,  of 
Wesleyan  University,  for  investigations 
regarding  the  measurement  of  oxygen 
in  connection  with  metabolism  experi- 
ments. An  attempt  will  be  made  to  per- 
fect the  respiration  calorimeter  designed 
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by  Professor  Atwater  so  as  to  make  it 
much  more  efficient  in  studying  the  nu- 
trition of  the  animal  body. 


College  News. 


Several  old  students  were  seen  about 
college  during  the  meeting  of  the 
Dairymen's  Association. 


T.  E.  Orr,  of  Beaver,  Penn.,  secretary 
treasurer  of  the  American  Poultry  As- 
sociation, delivered  a  series  of  lec- 
tures before  the  agricultural  students 
February  15,  16  and  17,  on  the  breeding 
and  care  of  domestic  fowls.  Mr.  Orr  is 
a  well-known  authority  on  this  subject 
.and  his  lectures  were  very  interesting. 


Mr.  E.  O.  Pippin,  of  the  Bureau  of 
:Soils,  U.  S.,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
visited  the  University  recently.  Mr. 
Pippin  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter  in  Plorida  in  the  government 
service  and  will  probably  return  south 
:soon. 


Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  smallpox 
in  the  city,  all  students  were  required  to 
be  vaccinated  and  to  show  certificates  to 
that  effect  before  being  allowed  to  enter 
classes.  There  has  so  far  been  but  one 
case  among  the  students,  but  its  pres- 
ence in  the  city  is  alarming. 


Mr.  Charles  Krayenbuhl,  of  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  a  manufacturer  of 
rennet  extract,  visited  the  dairy  school 
Pebruarv  17. 


Work  in  the  dairy  school  is  progress- 
-ing  satisfactorily  and  the  men  are  show- 


ing much  interest  in  their  work.  Nu- 
merous calls  for  trained  men  in  this 
Ime  have  been  received. 


General  Agricultural  News. 


C.  M.  Hall,  Professor  of  Geology  at 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  died 
January  23  at  Fargo. 


R.  S.  Mackintosh,  Assistant  Horticul- 
turist of  the  Minnesota  Station,  has  been 
appointed  Professor  of  Horticulture  at 
the  Alabama  Agricultural  College. 


The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  has 
established  a  sub-station  at  Fort  Hays 
and  beg-un  operations.  The  chief  objects 
of  the  branch  station  are  the  testing  of 
plants  and  methods  of  culture  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  needs  of  regions  of 
deficient  rainfall. 


The  School  of  Practical  Agriculture, 
formerly  located  at  Briarcliff  Manor,  N. 
Y.,  has  moved  into  its  new  quarters  at 
Poughkeepsie.  No  buildings  have  as 
yet  been  erected,  but  two  houses  in  the 
city  have  been  rented  and  for  the  present 
the  school  will  be  quartered  in  these.  As 
soon  as  practicable  a  main  building  and 
laboratories  will  be  built  at  the  farm 
which  has  been  purchased  just  outside 
the  city.  The  school  will  hereafter  be 
known  as  The  School  of  Practical  Agri- 
culture and  Horticulture  at  Poughkeep- 
sie. 


John  W.  Kilmore;  who  was  recently 
called  to  fill  the  position  of  Agricultur- 
ist at  the  Cornell  station,  left  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  L.  A.  CHnton,  has  en- 
tered upon  his  duties.  Mr.  Gilmore  has 
been  engaged  in  teaching  agriculture  in 
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the  Philippine  Islands,  Hawaii  and  China 
previous  to  the  acceptance  of  this  posi- 
tion. 


The  death  is  announced  of  Dr.  T.  R. 
Segelcke,  Professor  of  Dairying  in  the 
Royal  Veterinary  and  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Copenhagen.  He  has  been  gen- 
erally known  as  the  father  of  modern 
dairying  in  Scandinavia. 


A  new  periodical  has  just  appeared 
which  is  known  as  "The  Australian  Gar- 
dener." It  is  a  monthly  of  16  to^  18 
pages  and  is  devoted  mainly  to  floricul- 
ture, vegetable  and  fruit  growing.  It  is 
designed  for  professional,  practical  and 
amateur  gardeners  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Tasmania  and  South  Africa. 


There  will  be  held  this  year,  at  Tus- 
kegee,  Ala.,  a  summer  school  for 
negroes,  the  object  being  to  reach  the 
leading  negro  teachers  in  every  part  of 
the  south,  and  not  only  to  help  them  in 
their  methods,  but  to  give  them  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  methods  to  be  employed  in 
introducing  industrial  education  into  the 
various  schools  of  the  south. 

The  Frisco  system  will  establish  an 
experiment  farm  of  fifty  acres  near 
Comanche,  in  Erath  county,  Texas,  to 
assist  the  farmers  of  the  region  in  rais- 
ing hogs.  Interest  in  that  industry  was 
increased  by  the  establishment  of  a  pack- 
ing house  at  Fort  Worth,  and  it  is  stated 
that  within  a  radius  of  150  miles  of  that 
city  the  sales  by  hardware  merchants  bi 
wire  for  hog  fences  has  increased  from 
50  to  100  per  cent. 

Eighty-seven  North  '  Carolina  coun- 
ties have  taken  advantage  of  the  state 
law  by  which  after  $10  is  contributed 
by  private  subscription,  $10  is  given  by 
the  county  and  the  same  by  the  state  for 
the  support  of  rural  libraries.    In  these 


counties  408  libraries  have  been  thus 
established  and  the  number  increased  by 
the  liberality  of  various  individuals.  This 
is  a  very  exemplary  feature  of  North 
Carolina's  educational  development. 

The  Missouri  Agricultural  College  an- 
nounces a  two  weeks'  course  in  poultry 
farming  beginning  March  2  and  closing 
March  14,  1903.  This  work  will  be  given 
by  Mr.  T.  E.  Orr,  of  Beaver,  Pennsyl- 
vania, one  of  the  best  poultry  experts  in 
America  and  Secretary  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association. 

The  work  will  embrace  thorough  in- 
struction in  the  breeding,  feeding,  judg- 
ing and  general  management  of  poultry 
for  profit  and  pleasure.  Special  instruc- 
tion in  handling  of  incubators  and  brood- 
ers and  other  modern  poultry  appHances 
will  be  given.  The  number  of  students 
admitted  to  this  course  will  be  limited  to 
one  hundred. 


A  suggestion  has  been  made  by  the 
American  League  for  Civic  Improve- 
ment for  an  exhibit  at  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  which  shall  show 
a  model  country  home  with  all  its  possi- 
bilities as  to  sanitary  buildings,  and  its 
aesthetic  surroundings.  The  plan  is  a 
good  one  and  if  the  exhibit  could  be 
properly  made  would  undoubtedly  awak- 
en many  to  a  realization  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  country  life. 

The  importance  of  the  introduction 
of  macaroni  wheat  into  the  United 
States  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  not  generally  recognized.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  it  is  estimated  that  about 
2,000,000  bushels  were  harvested  last 
season,  which,  however,  will  not  meet 
the  demand  coming  from  all  quarters. 
Mills  are  being  constructed  to  grind  it 
and  it  now  has  its  definite  grade  like 
other  wheats  in  the  northwestern  mar- 
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Kets.  It  yields  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  more  than  other  wheats  in  the  same 
locality  and  extends  the  wheat  area  far- 
ther west,  where  it  was  not  considered 
possible  to  grow  wheat  because  of  light 
rainfall.  The  macaroni  from  this  wheat 
is  pronounced  equal  if  not  superior  to 
the  imported  product,  so  that  the  suc- 
cess of  this  industry  is  assured. 

According  to  a  statement  made  by 
Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  three  thousand  ani- 
mals have  already  been  slaughtered  in 
]\Jassachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  A'ermont 
and  Xew  Hampshire  for  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  and  the  indemnity  the  govern- 
ment has  paid  the  owners  aggregates 
over  $100,000.  Xot  a  single  case  of  the 
disease  has  so  far  been  reported  from 
any  point  outside  New  England,  al- 
though a  general  spread  was  greatly 
feared  when  the  disease  first  appeared. 
Unless  new  cases  develop  it  is  probable 
that  most  of  the  quarantine  restrictions 
will  be  removed  within  ninety  days. 

Bulletin  10  of  the  series  published  by 
the  Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company 
gives  a  summary  of  feeding  experiment 
carried  on  by  Senator  T.  S.  Chapman,  of 
Illinois,  to  determine  the  practicability 
of  a  ration  much  higher  in  portein  than 
the  standard  amount  of  2i/2  pounds  daily 
for  steers  on  full  feed.  The  experiment 
was  tried  with  high  grade  Short-horn, 
Hereford  and  Angus  cattle  on  a  Texas 
range  and  extended  over  the  77  days 
previous  to  the  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition  of  1902.  Buffalo  gluten  feed 
was  the  chief  source  of  protein^  supple- 
mented by  corn,  wheat,  bean  and 
roughage,  consisting  mainly  of  timothy 
hay,  shredded  fodder  and  straw.  The 
total  gain  of  the  entire  lot  of  20  steers 
for  the  above  time  was  nearly  2  pounds 
daily  per  steer.  The  shrinkage  in  ship- 
ping was  20  pound  per  steer,  W'hich 
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is  much  less  than  the  average.  But  per- 
haps most  important  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  the  report  of  the  firm  purchasing 
them,  shows  that  the  loss  in  slaughter- 
ing was  much  less  than  the  average  loss. 

The  experiment  seems  to  prove  firsts 
that  a  ration  with  high  protein  content 
will  give  the  greater  gain  of  the  best 
quality  of  beef,  with  the  least  loss  in 
shipping  and  killing;  second,  that  some 
form  of  the  gluten  meals  furnish  one  of 
the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory 
sources  of  protein  to  the  average  feeder. 

The  growing  of  Summatra  tobacco 
under  cloth  is  becoming  an  extensive  in- 
dustry in  the  Connecticut  A'alley;  The 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  soil  there 
seem  exactly  suited  to  the  production  of 
a  fine  leaf  when  the  climate  is  con- 
trolled by  means  of  the  cloth  cover. 
Something  over  eight  hundred  acres 
were  thus  covered  in  the  valley  last  sea- 
son. The  frames  are  placed  about  nine 
feet  above  the  ground  and  the  plants 
grow  to  almost  that  height.  The  leaveg 
are  picked  one  at  a  time  as  they  become 
ripe  and  it  is  necessary  to  put  them 
through  a  very  careful  system  of  fer- 
mentation to  suitably  prepare  them  for 
market.  The  high  prices  the  best  pro- 
duct brings  allows  of  a  large  income  per 
acre  in  spite  of  the  costly  cover  and  care- 
ful handling  necessary. 

During  the  year  ending  January  1, 
1902,  Americans  exported  $3,391,940 
worth  of  green  apples  and  $2,117,660 
worth  of  the  dried  product.  In  com- 
parison the  following  are  of  interest : 

Apples  $5,539,600 

All  mowers  and  reapers   8.891,54:2 

AH  horses  5.6,086,012 

All  fertilizers    6,576,810 

All  furs    5,080,424 

All  boots  and  shoes   6,470,412 

All  butter   1.681,723 

All  cheese   2,109,347 

All  vegetables    2,312,749' 
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It  has  been  definitely  announced  that 
Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  Professor  of 
Horticulture  at  Cornell  University,  will 
be  the  next  dean  of  the  Cornell  College 
of  Agriculture  to  succeed  Professor 
Roberts,  who  retires  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  The  appointment  of  Professor 
Bailey  has  not  been  officially  ratified  by 
the  board  of  trustees,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  matter  is  as  good  as 
settled.  Professor  Bailey  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College 
and  has  long  been  connecte-d  with  Cor- 
nell University  as  Professor  of  Horti- 
culture. He  is  a  man  of  giant  intellect, 
of  untiring  energv  and  an  indefatigable 
worker.  He  has  become  widely  known 
through  his  publication  and  through  his 
connection  with  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion work  in  New  York  State. 


Agricultural  Chemicals  and 
Fertilizers. 


Irice  on  Cattle. 


When  lice  appear  on  cows  they  should 
be  a  warning  that  you  are  too  careless 
about  the  quarters  of  your  animals.  Go 
to  work  and  clean  up.  Rake  out  all  the 
trash  and  burn  it;  sprinkle  dust  around 
or  slacked  lime.  Make  one  application 
of  a  good  remedy  such  as  Zenoleum. 
This  will  kill  the  living  lice,  but  eggs  or 
small  lice  will  be  living  in  the  trash 
about  the  stall  or  straw  where  the  cows 
lie,  and  will  soon  renew  the  colony  of 
lice  unless  the  whole  condition  of  their 
surroundings  is  changed  radically.  That 
is  why  you  should  make  a  clean  sweep 
of  it. 

The  surest  cure  is  always  one  like  the 
Zenoleum  recommended.  Help  it  along 
in  cleaning  up  as  suggested.  Few  farm- 
ers appreciate  the  amount  of  damage 
these  parasites  do  on  animals.  Comfort 
is  the  keynote  of  flesh  or  milk-making 
with  beef-cattle,  cows  and  hogs,  and 
especially  with  young  calves.  If  they  are 
disturbed  and  irritated  constantly,  with 
itching  and  scratching  they  lose  the  rest, 
which  is  the  secret  of  success,  both  in 
putting  on  flesh  and  making  milk. 


The  market  continues  firm  and  steady,  with  an  up- 
ward tendency.  Southern  business  is  picking  up, 
and  prices  are  well  maintained.  Nitrates  of  soda  re- 
main strong  and  sulphates  of  ammonia  are  a  little 
stiffen 

AMMONIATES. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  spot,  per  100  lbs  $2  05  a  $2  10 

Nitrate  of  soda,  futures,  per  100  lbs..  2  00  a  

Cottonseed  meal,  p.  ton,  c.  i.  f.  N.  Y..27  00  a  28  00 

Sulph.   ammonia,    spot    2  05  a   2  07^/^ 

Sulph.  ammonia,  shipment    2  05  a   2  OTV2 

Dried  blood,  New  York,  low  grades..  2  45  a  2  47^4 
Dried    blood,    Western,    high  grade, 

fine  ground    2  57y2a  2  60 

Fish  scrap,  at  New  York    2  55  a  10 

Tankage,  per  unit   2  571/2  a  2  65  a  10 

PHOSPHATES. 

Acid  phosphate,  per  unit                            55  a  60 

Bone  black,  spot,  per  ton   16  00  a  17  00 

Ground  bone,  per  ton   21  00  a  23  50 

S.    C.    phosphate    rock,    ground,  per 

2,000  lbs                                           5  00  a  5  50 

S.  C.  phosphate  rock,  undried,  f.  o.  b. 

Ashley  River,  2,400  lbs....               3  00  a  3  25 

do                  do         dried           3  25  a  3  50 

Florida,    high    grade    phosphate  rock, 

f.  o.  b.  Fernandina,  per  ton             6  50  a  7  00 

Florida    land    pebble   phosphate  rock, 

f.  o.  b.  Fernandina,  per  ton              4  00  a  4  50 

Tennessee    phosphate,  f.     o.    b.  Mt. 

Pleasant,    domestic                             3  25  a  3  50 

do            do          foreign              3  75  a  4  00 

POTASH. 

Kainit,  future  shipment,  per  ton    9  05  a  

Keiseret,  future  shipment,  per  ton         7  35   a   7  50 

Mur.  potash,  80  p.    c,  future  shipm't.  1  80  a  

Double  manure  salt  (48  a  49  p.  c.  less 

than         p.  c.  chlorine),  shipment, 

per  lb   ;   1  09  a  

Basis  48  p.  c. 

High  grade  manure  salt  (90  a  93  p.  c. 

sulphate    potash),    shipment   2  08  a  

Basis  90  p.  c. 

Manure  salt,  in  bulk,  20  p.  c.  per  unit, 

O.   P   62   a  64 
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